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The remarkable dexterity of the Japanese artist and his sensitivity to 
the materials of his craft are illustrated in the exhibition. In the Nature 
of Materials: Japanese Decorative Arts , on view at The Cleveland Museum of 
Art through February 27, 1977. 

The exhibition examines five areas of the decorative arts in which the 
Japanese have traditionally excelled: ceramics, lacquerware, metalwork, wooden 
sculpture, and paintings and prints. The 57 objects on display were selected 
for the exhibition from the Museum's permanent collection of Oriental art and 
from the private collections of Clevelanders Kelvin Smith and Dr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Verne by Marjorie Williams, instructor in the Museum's Department of 
Art History and Education. 

The catalog for the exhibition, written by Miss Williams, traces the 
origin and development of the various crafts on display as well as the 
techniques used in their production. Both exhibition and catalog serve as 
an excellent introduction to Japanese art and to the Museum's permanent 
collection of Oriental art, particularly the newly-installed gallery for late 
Japanese paintings and prints . 

The ceramics section of the exhibition contains examples of typical 
Japanese wares, from rough-textured and somber-colored earthenware to richly- 
painted and enameled porcelains. Especially attractive is a set of stoneware 
serving dishes decorated with a design of plum blossoms by one of the greatest 
of Japanese potters, the early 18th-century artist Ogata Kenzan. The ceramics 
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section also contains the most recent work in the exhibition: a simple 
earthenware pot made in the same manner as 12th-century Bizen wares by the 
contemporary potter Yu Fujiwara. 

The most ornate objects in the exhibition are the lacquered boxes and 
the small compartmentalized medicine cases known as inro, which were worn 
suspended from the sash or obi of traditional Japanese garments. Boxes and 
inro are decorated with natural motifs, landscapes or festival scenes modeled 
in gold lacquer in low relief. Also demonstrating the Japanese artist's 
extraordinary skill of hand is the ivory netsuke , a toggle carved in the form 
of an animal or human figure which was attached by a cord to the inro . 

Bronze decorative objects have been produced in Japan since ancient times, 
when the technique of bronze casting was introduced from China. The bronze 
objects on display--a ritual implement for a Buddhist service and several 
mirrors with designs of birds and f lowers--ref lect the influence of Chinese 
art and religion on the Japanese decorative arts. Among the most collectible 
decorative objects on display are the intricately designed iron tsuba , the 
protective shields which separate the handle of a Japanese sword from its blade. 

Japanese painting is represented in three formats: the hanging scroll, 
the handscroll, and the folding screen. Especially handsome is a pair of six- 
fold screens embellished with gold leaf and painted with brilliant colors depicting 
scenes from the classic 11th-century romance, the Tale of Genji . On a smaller 
scale, but equally intriguing, is a folding screen painted on one side with birds 
and flowers, a copy of a work by the 17th-century designer Ogata Korin, and on 
the other side with a landscape copied after the I5th“century master of monochrome 
ink painting, Sesshu. 
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The art of color woodblock printing — which has had such a great influence 
on Western art — is displayed in a group of prints depicting scenes from everyday 
life in 18th-century and early 19th-century Edo (modern Tokyo) . Also on exhibit 
are color prints of Japanese scenic spots by the two great landscape artists, 
Hokusai and Hiroshige . 

Wood has perhaps more uses in Japanese art than any other material. Its 
use in architecture is demonstrated by a carved ramma , an architectural element 
placed above doorways in Japanese homes. Wood was also a favorite material for 
the sculptor, as illustrated in the realistically modeled image of Kwannon, the 
Buddhist God of Mercy, and in the carved masks for the Noh drama. 

Design and installation of the exhibition, in the Museum's classroom level 
gallery, was under the direction of Andrew Chakalis, supervisor of the Extensions 
Division of the Department of Art History and Education. 

The exhibition catalog, containing illustrations of most of the works on 
display, is available from the Museum's sales desk for $3.00. 
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For additional information or photographs, please contact Ann Edwards, The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 



